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forty days he lay in bed, opening his lips occasionally only to ask
for a cup of wine. It became clear he could not live for long. The
efforts of the physicians to save him failed. The end came on
Saturday, 11 March 1605. His wife Jahau Begum, daughter of
Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Khanan, was so grieved that she wanted to
be buried alive with him. Her sorrow was great and, according to
Mubib Ali, she spent the remaining years of her life as if in a
trance.
The news of Daniyal's death was a hammer-blow that stunned
Akbar. He sent for the Brahmin astrologer, and asked him if the
crisis he forecast had passed with the death of his son. The holy
man kept quiet. The Emperor was in tears, and asked him to do
his readings again. In reply, the Brahmin recited a verse from the
Upanishads which stressed the role of Karma and the inevitabi-
lity of fate. Akbar did not press the matter further. He seemed to
remember an observation made many years ago by the Jain
teacher Hiravijaya that misfortunes seldom came single. He dis-
missed the astrologer with the gift of a hundred gold mohars. Age
had mellowed him. In younger days he might have ordered the
evil tongue of the Brahmin to be pulled out.
Daniyal's death reawakened Salim's sordid ambition. Their
mutual fear of each other served as a brake on their acquisitive-
aspirations. Neither could read correctly the Emperor's mind in
regard to succession. They both hoped to be chosen, but neither
had reason to be optimistic. With Daniyal gone from the scene,
Salim broke loose and began to behave as if Akbar was already
dead and he was the occupant of the hronet Akbar overlooked
the resurgence of arrogance in his son, hoping that leniency would
perhaps beget salutary results. He felt once again that God was
against his use of force. Parental love led him to forget his res-
ponsibilities to himself and the Empire.
Fate had been cruel to Akbar since his return from the south,
but the latest bereavement was the cruelest blow of all. His sorrow
was so great that it seemed to affect his mental poise. To lose two
sons in their thirties in five years was more than he could bear
with equanimity. Forlorn and wearing a look of distraction, he was
often heard calling aloud for Sheikh Salim Chishti whose prayers
and benediction, he believed, had secured for him the gift of three
sons. Thfc fear tttat Salim might also go the way Murad and
Daniyal had left gripped him. Concern about the future of the